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‘*Tt’s right smart of a climb for you, Martha. I reckon 
maybe we hadn’t ought to come.’’ Will Daniels reached 
down for his wife’s hands and all but lifted her bodily to 
the rock on which he stood. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she panted, swaying against him as he tried the 
next foothold, ‘‘we ain’t got a very long ways to go and 


there ain’t no other place, Will, where we could see the 
whole valley.’’ In Martha’s voice was a young wistful- 
ness tempered by something older, a stress not due to the 
steepness of the mountain side and the rarity of the air. 

Will slipped an arm about her. ‘‘All right, Martha, 
don’t you fret. We’re goin’ right up. I wouldn’t for 
anything of come this close to the valley and then go 
away and not see it again.’’ 

They stood breathing heavily, measuring the barren 
height of the Twin Peaks above them, and picking out the 
trail to the saddle that united the two mountain tops with 
a line of rocks and stunted spruces wire-edged against 
the Arizona sky. 

Upon the mountain side came the soundless immobility 
of the high wilderness, a stillness as insistent as the lights 
and shadows of its reliefs. Will and Martha in faded 
blue denim and sober calico, with their brown faces and 
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work-marred hands, were part and parcel of that grim, 
remote place. But there was dusky rose in the faint 
curves of Martha’s cheeks; Will’s strong tenderness was 
a thing not of the peaks; and they were very young. 

‘*We don’t have to go up on top, Will. We can see the 
valley just as well from the saddle.’’ 

‘*All right. Don’t you fret. We can’t stay here very 
long, but we’ll shore make it. We can’t leave the wagon 
and the horses too long, you know.’’ 

Then they sent the pebbles rattling as they leaned to 
the climb. Laboriously they brought the crest above 
them from minute distinctness to truthful largeness of 
rock and tree, until with pounding hearts and ringing 
ears they halted just below the saddle. 

‘**Tt’s been four months, Will, four months yesterday 
since we left the valley.’’ 

‘‘T know. Some ways it’s seemed lots longer. Time 
goes kind of slow when you trail round with a wagon. 
But don’t you fret, Martha. We’ll find another home- 
stead somewheres.”’ 

Among the wind-contorted spruces of the saddle, Will 
and Martha walked slowly hand in hand to the farther 
edge. 

Then with wide eyes they strove to master the abrupt, 
strange vision set between the buttresses of the mountain 
tops. At their feet opened sheer space; and, infinitely 
far below, a gray-green slope spread to the level earth. 
Beyond this slope, north and south, their gaze swept out 
across a vastness of plain and mesa and toy-like moun- 
tain under toppling white clouds, out to a region where 
plain and mountain, even the clouds themselves were so 
tinged with luminous blue that they vanished in the 
lighted turquoise depths of the sky. The very silence and 
bigness of that sky seemed to have come upon the earth. 
Jt was no world that Will and Martha knew. 

‘‘Oh, Will, what a little lake it makes!’’ Martha’s 
voice was hushed, her eyes big as with hard-won compre- 
hension. 
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‘¢Tt ain’t much of a lake for looks but it was big enough 
to drownd us out.’’ 

**Oh, Will!”’ 

His long arm went out for her. ‘‘Don’t you fret, 
Martha; we’re goin’ to keep right on till we find another 
homestead just as good as the one the company drove us 
out of, every bit as good, honey.’’ Yet Will’s eyes could 
not leave the valley and his straight brows had the puck- 
ered lift of pain. 

‘‘But it’s so awful to think there’s water over every- 
thing we worked for. I don’t care if they did pay us; it 
wasn’t enough; and that was our home; and, Will, 
wouldn’t it be awful —’’ she turned in Will’s arm and 
searched his face with startled, grief-stricken eyes — 
‘over our little grave, after all. Could it, Will?’’ 

“It couldn’t of, Martha. Lucky we put it so high. 
Don’t you fret, Martha; don’t you fret.’’ 

Will’s arm tightened and Martha hid her face. ‘‘It 
seems so awful long ago. More’na year and a half.’’ 

Again there came upon the mountain tops a silence 
like that where sound has never been. 

At length the faint clatter of rolling stones shattered 
the spell. Up the slope to the left of the cliff a man was 
climbing, his progress marked by glimpses of a blue shirt 
and battered hat. Half minded to slip away unobserved, 
Will and Martha were held by curiosity and a vague sense 
that something waited for had come. 

It was Martha who first recognized the bearded, 
weather-worn face of the climber. ‘‘Why, Will, that’s 
Jim Martin. Why, he gave up his farm and went away 
from the valley long before we did. I wonder what he’s 
doin’ here.’’ 

‘Maybe he’s took to herdin’ sheep. I see he’s got a 
rifle. It’s no time for huntin’.’’ 

Now the man shouted faintly. ‘‘I’ve had you folks — 
in sight. I knew you. I want—to find out — what 
you’re doin’ — up here.’’ The voice was thin and very 
slow, a phrase at a time, almost inaudible. 
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Will answered when he could make himself heard 
easily. ‘‘We was goin’ down Rincon way and stopped to 
get a look at the old place. What you doin’ here, 
Martin?’’ 

Martin did not reply. He stood beside the others now; 
both lean hands gripped the rifle, and his pale eyes were 
narrowed on the lake. His voice when it came had the 
stiff sound of long disuse. ‘‘I’m watchin’.’’ 

The intentness of that ragged, motionless figure made 
Will and Martha for the moment blind to everything but 
that tiny oval of blue water. 

Martha spoke, her voice half whisper. ‘‘What you 
watchin’?’’ 

Again the thin voice labored with words. ‘‘I’m watch- 
in’ a outfit of thieves get rich on what they stole from 
folks like me and you. I’m watchin’ the wicked prosper.’’ 

‘““They used us hard. We was all doin’ well.’’ Into 
Will’s voice too had come a difficult slowness. 

‘“‘They took our homes, the one we’d just started to 
make and the one you’d had for thirty years,’’ added 
Martha, ‘‘just to make a big irrigation scheme and get 
rich,’’ 

Jim Martin turned quickly. ‘‘I been watchin’ all these 
months. I seen the new farms startin’ and I know how 
the money’s comin’ in to the company. I seen it all. I’m 
watchin’ up here on high.’’ 

Martha and Will did not answer. Of a sudden they 
found Martin’s steel-cold eyes very hard to look at. They 
stared down upon the unfamiliar world, turned mutely to 
each other for comfort, and had none. 

‘‘T reckon,’’ said Martha, ‘‘we better go back, Will. 
It’s no good stayin’ up here any longer. I can’t bear to 
look at the valley; it’s so different than what I had ex- 
pected —’’ Her voice broke. 

Martin came nearer. His words seemed part of the 
silence. ‘‘I been watchin’ alone. Now you folks is here 
too. Wait. Don’t go for a spell. Let me tell you. My 
watchin’ is most done. Yon wait and see. They’s— 
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they’s punishment comin’ to them down there — punish- 
ment from on high!’’ 

Martha pressed close to Will, who voiced their ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What do you mean, Jim Martin?”’ 

The man’s eyes became painful to endure yet not to be 
avoided, glowing and insensate like the sunlight on the 
peaks. ‘‘I mean that I’m goin’ to do it. Soon’s the rains 
fill that lake, I’m goin’ to go down there from these here 
high peaks and break that dam in the night and punish 
any of them evil-doers that’s near. They’ll be no water 
in that lake for another season and nobody’ll buy any 
more farms of the company, and wrath and hell will come 
on ’em! Wait and see it!’’ 

An answering flare came to Will’s eyes, dying in- 
stantly. Martha was staring at him, and he saw that on 
her face a kind of unhallowed eagerness was just fading 
to distress and fear. A wordless message flashed be- 
tween them, a need to leave this unreality of the peaks 
and this contagion of madness, — to set foot on the whole- 
some level plains. 

Will shook his head. ‘‘No, we got to go.’’ 

Martin did not seem to hear. His eyes had come again 
upon the lake; and his body, with the gun rigid across it, 
stiffened into set malevolence. He had not moved when 
Will and Martha turned at the edge of the saddle. 

They looked then toward the land that they had 
planned to enter. It gave no reassurance,—a sun- 
stricken world under a copperish mist where the prostrate 
shapes of hill and mesa glowed dully. Will and Martha 
did not speak on the descent. 

At the first foothill, where the Twin Peaks had taken 
on the thin blue of distance, Martha went to the heart of 
the matter. ‘‘ Will, let’s don’t talk about it. I wish we 
hadn’t gone. That saddle is an—an awful place. I 
want to forget it.’’ 

‘‘Jim Martin,’’ said Will fumbling for his words, 
‘‘Jim Martin— you can’t exactly blame him, but —’’ 
Something in Martha’s face silenced Will. 
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So they did not speak of the Twin Peaks. They reso- 
lutely kept the mountain at their backs and busied them- 
selves with the needs of the moment, the care of the two 
thin black horses, the easing along difficult roads of the 
dry old wagon with the patched canvas cover. Long day 
followed long day; they endured dust and sun and the 
first storms of the rainy season. At last they crossed a 
low divide; and the mountain of the twin peaks was shut 
from view. 

Scarcely had they named it in all that time; never for 
a day had they forgotten it. So much thinking must be 
given words. 

They sat one evening by a dying fire ready for sleep. 
Suddenly Martha spoke with an impulsive little move- 
ment. ‘Will, I’ve been thinking about the Peaks and 
Jim Martin.’’ 

**So’ve I.’’ 

‘*Do you know that lake must be pretty near full?’’ 

They stared into the embers. 

‘* Will, if he does that, —’’ Martha’s voice caught, then 
hurried on. ‘‘All those new ranches will be spoiled and 
the crops will die and the ranchers will lose their money. 
Do you think he can do it?”’ 

‘*Tf he has some powder he can. It’s only a dirt dam.’’ 

Will began to tread out the coals. When there was 
darkness except for the stars and silence except for the 
wind in the sage and the whimper of a coyote, Martha 
pulled at his arm. ‘‘Will,’’ she said, very low, ‘‘suppose 
he did. Suppose he drownded somebody doin’ it. We 
might have tried to stop him. Oh, why didn’t we?”’ 

‘**T never thought of it then.’’ 

‘‘T did a little. But for a minute, I almost wanted him 
to do it.’’ 

‘*Why, Martha, so’d I. It gave me a— queer feelin’ 
like when I went on that posse after them rustlers.’’ 

‘Oh, Will, I’ve been thinking — suppose he has al- 
ready, — maybe, maybe somebody saw us up there with 
him.’’ 
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‘‘T been thinkin’ about that,’’ said Will. ‘‘It ain’t 
likely — but they might of.’’ 

‘“‘Tf they did, would they hunt for us? Would they, 
Will?”’ 

‘‘Now don’t you fret, Martha, don’t you fret.”’ 

The wind ceased. The darkness was a weight. 

Thus took shape a dread, hardly yet a fear, that was 
to travel the long miles with them. From that moment 
all the life of the roads had strange meaning and the 
back trail became a thing to consider. 

Slowly it lengthened behind them, a rock-studded, 
dusty path almost obliterated now and then by the brief 
mad storms of the season. When from rising ground they 
could look back along their road and see movement to- 
ward them, the dust of an automobile whirled up into a 
towering column, or a diminutive slow horseman moving 
purposefully out of the rose and opal of far buttes and 
mesas, they would watch long and silently. 

When the pursuing automobile rattled up or the horse- 
man jogged even with them, with eager eyes Will and 
Martha searched brown faces. If rider or driver paused 
for talk, there was always one question, put usually by 
Martha, that brought with it a little moment of waiting 
harder to endure each time it came: ‘‘ Well, is there any 
news from the Twin Peak country?”’ 

When those who overtook Will and Martha hurried on 
with only a wave of the hand or a flash of eyes beneath a 
hatbrim, there would be little talking in the old, dry 
wagon for miles. Who was to know what ugly tidings 
had passed? 

For three utterly lonely days they crossed a corner of 
the red earth desert. Then they turned toward a low 
mountain range far to the south and so came to more 
frequented roads, — other worn seekers for homes, wind- 
flayed tourists, groups of riders. There was much hurry 
and little talk by the way. Within an hour might pass 
half a score who seemed driving desperately to spread 
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broadcast news of disaster in the valley of the Twin 
Peaks. 

Many travelled by night, — the stabbing glare of head- 
lights, patter of ponies’ feet, dim forms in the starlight, 
haste, always haste, silence. Where had those riders 
gone? Would they come back soon, hunting for some- 
thing, — for a wagon and a man and a woman? These 
were nightly questions unspoken yet clearer than words. 

Once, when the silence had come, Martha whispered, 
‘‘T wonder why them folks run round in the dark.’’ 

‘“‘T reckon they just got nighted out,’? murmured Will. 
‘‘T didn’t know you was awake too. What’s the matter, 
honey?’’ 

**Nothin’, Will.’’ 

One morning Will turned the horses off the main high- 
way down a vaguely marked side road between juniper- 
clad hills. He could not look at Martha as she questioned 
him. 

‘Why, Will, what you doin’ that for? This road don’t 
look as if it led anywheres and it’s terrible rough.’’ 

‘‘We might as well strike the mountains one place as 
another. ”’ 

‘‘But you was goin’ to see the Forest Supervisor in 
Pineville and get the rangers to help you about findin’ a 
homestead.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t countin’ much on the Forest Service now, 
Martha.’’ 

She leaned forward until he could not avoid her brown 
eyes. ‘‘Will, do you know something about the valley 
that you won’t tell me, something that makes you afraid 
of government men?’’ 

Will shook his head and Martha asked no more ques- 
tions. 

They came soon into a rough land of yellow pine with 
wide valley glades where the cattle grazed. This lonely 
road, despite its ruts and stones, was far easier than the 
highway; yet it did not bring the security that Will had 
vaguely hoped for. The abrupt, masked turns now made 
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the back trail very difficult to watch, hence more sinister 
than ever. 

It was startling, therefore, to find, late one afternoon, 
that a horseman was riding beside the wagon. He was a 
lean brown man of uncertain age dressed like any other 
wayfarer in boots, overalls, and weatherbeaten hat; but 
his talk was most strange. He had never heard of the 
Twin Peak country. He wanted to know all about it; and 
he wanted to know all about Will and Martha, their pur- 
poses and their wanderings. He told them finally that he 
was gathering material for a ‘‘magazine article.’’ 
Strange words in truth! They were glad to see the last 
of him. 

All afternoon they had been. ascending a rapidly deep- 
ening canyon that was reported to head on a high table- 
land. Evening found them high on the side of the canyon. 
They camped near a spring at the roadside where there 
was a Steep little bench of an acre or so with grazing for 
the horses. 

The stranger had left a small bundle of local papers. 
Will did not touch them until bed time. He took them to 
the fire, hesitated, staring into the blaze. Then he dropped 
them unopened and turned to attend to the horses. He 
had scarcely reached the picket stakes when the fire 
burned with sudden brilliance. Martha was stirring it 
when he came back. 

‘*Will,’’ she said unsteadily, ‘‘the papers got so close 
to the fire that they burned up.”’ 

Will took her gently by the shoulders and made her 
look at him. ‘‘Martha, you didn’t read nothin’ about the 
valley before they burnt, did you?’’ 

She shook her head, then suddenly hid her face on his 
breast. 

They did not sleep that night. A wind began to blow 
up through the canyon, hour by hour stronger, until it 
seemed that all the atmosphere of the lower levels was 
being forced past them. The stars shone above the line 
of the summit, as brilliant as if the very heavens had 
been scoured by that torrent of air. 
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Near morning there came a climax,—a shattering 
crash, an upheaval of the very earth upon which Will and 
Martha lay, and a huge pine torn at the roots toppled 
down the cliff. Their wagon and every possession but 
the horses and the camp equipment went with the tree. 
Then the wind diminished. 

At dawn Will and Martha, looking hopelessly down the 
canyon wall, saw that the wreck was beyond salvage. 

It was broad daylight before the numbing fog of dis- 
aster had cleared enough to allow planning. When they 
faced ‘the simple issue of taking the horses and going 
forward or back, they suddenly found that they could not 
goon. Perhaps the strange rider waited with other men 
at the next blind turn. That thought closed the road. 
Another thought, unspoken, instinctive, drove them into 
actual flight: the wrath of the night wind had been loosed 
upon them alone; something that sought had found them. 

In truth they were soon hurrying. And by mid-day, 
almost without knowing when they had turned, they were 
riding a faint side trail. 

‘*You can rest real soon, Martha,’’ said Will, frowning 
at her in his anxiety. ‘‘We’ll just get off the road and 
make camp so I can do a little huntin’.”’ 

‘‘T’m not a bit tired, Will.’’ But the rose was all gone 
from her cheeks and her voice had the flat note of weari- 
ness. 

For two days they clung to that trail. Its difficulty, 
its very dimness comforted them. The craggy canyons 
that it followed, the slopes that it dared were things to 
bring security to the nights under the restless pines. 
But the hunting was very poor. They were actually 
hungry ; Martha’s cheeks lost all their fine curves. 

The third day brought them among steeper, more 
sparsely covered mountains and at last to the source of 
the trail,—a log ranch building, tiny green fields, a 
dammed stream, all in a small cleft-like valley thrust up 
high into the hills. 
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From the moment that they looked down upon it they 
seemed to see a refuge. 

**Oh, Will!’’? Martha cried, the color again in her 
cheeks, ‘‘it’s just the kind of ranch I’ve always dreamed 
about!”’ 

Their instinct was correct. The rancher was alone, a 
hale, white-bearded man, very hearty of voice and laugh, 
exceedingly solitary. His riders had left him for larger 
ranches and easier range. He asked no questions of Will 
and Martha, paid scant heed to explanations. Within an 
hour he had hired Will as rider and Martha as house- 
keeper. 

‘*T’ve raised a family here and buried my woman here. 
I fought ’Paches and Navahoes for this valley. I ain’t 
goin’ to give it up and go live in Californy just because 
it’s kind of rough through here. As long’s they’s a trail 
you can ride a horse over and drive your stock out on, 
what more does a man want, hey? I’ve lived this way 
fifty years and it ain’t hurt me none. The Lazy J is good 
enough for old man Rankin. You’re the only real sensible 
young folks left in the country. I’m plumb glad to have 
you.”’ 

The next week was one of utter peace. Then old 
Rankin added happiness beyond dreams. He made a 
little occasion of it, standing before the fireplace in the 
big living room, Martha and Will ceremoniously seated. 

‘*My mind’s made up about you folks.’’ There was a 
masterful lifting of the white beard and the old chest be- 
neath it. ‘‘You and me is goin’ to get on fine. I want to 
hang on to you, so I’m makin’ you a good offer. If you’ll 
stay and work the ranch for me and keep things goin’, 
why, I’ll take you as half pardners, and when I’m gone 
T’ll leave it all to you. My boys has got more money 
than is good for ’em and they don’t care for this place 
anyhow. I want to stay here as long as I last and I can’t 
do it without you folks. What do you say?’’ 

It was late that night before lights went out in the 
cabin of the Lazy J. There was laughing and planning. 
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Martha made fresh coffee and transformed certain an- 
tique ginger cookies into something delectable. The soft 
glow of her cheeks in the lamp light, the luster of her 
eyes, her girlish quickness of speech and motion, made 
Will blunder happily in his talk as he watched her. 

There followed a brief time in which the valley of the 
Lazy J bloomed with contentment, — busy days of accom- 
plishment, long, cool evenings lighted by the afterglow. 
The Twin Peaks became very remote, a troublesome 
dream that need not be remembered. 

Then one night when sleep was very sound in the cabin 
of the Lazy J there came a summons. 

Beyond the eastward ranges there had been a storm 
unbroken from sunset, but not a drop fell in the valley. 
Just at dawn Will stirred and looked out of his window. 
It seemed that thunder had wakened him, for it was beat- 
ing tardy rhythm to the flashes among the peaks at the 
head of the valley. The air pulsed to a sort of dull roar 
topped by a rushing, seething sound, wind or water — 

Something spoke to Will like a voice from the sky. It 
commanded him to see the short twenty-foot height of 
old Rankin’s dam not a hundred yards above the cabin, 
an earthen wall brimming now with water, crumbling 
under the overflow, breaking —- 

‘“‘Martha! Martha!’’ He tore at the bed clothing. 
‘*Martha, run up the hill! Don’t wait! I'll get Rankin 
— the dam —I forgot to open the sluices! I forgot the 
sluices — they’s been a cloudburst up above —I for- 
got!’’ 

He was blundering along the dim wall of the living 
room, feeling for Rankin’s door. 

“Mr. Rankin! Rankin! The dam —’’ 

It was Martha who found the door. As they opened it, 
the roar deepened and hurled itself toward the cabin. 

‘*Tt’s come!’’ shouted Will. Martha, as his arms found 
her, knew that he did not mean death alone. 

And death did not come. The waters shook the log 
wall with their trampling, clutched at the doorstep, and 
ramped on down the valley. 
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By sun-up, old Rankin, pipe in mouth, contemplated 
the ruin with tolerant philosophy. ‘‘They wasn’t no use 
gettin’ so stampeded, Will! She never comes up higher 
than that. I knowed the cabin was safe when I built it. 
She’s went out twice before this and took the corral each 
time. We’ll build her up soon’s we get time. We got 
plenty spring water for us and the stock and we really 
don’t need no winter feed. It was a accident, Will; you 
couldn’t help it.’’ 

But for Martha and Will the valley had changed ut- 
terly. It had ceased to be a refuge. Some dread power 
seemed to have smitten straight through the distance 
across the toilsome, crooked trails that they had put be- 
tween them and the Twin Peaks. It bade them save that 
other valley from flood by night; or if they were too late 
to save, then to pay a debt of guilt: 

In the morning they rode away on their two old horses. 
They had not dared to tell Rankin clearly why they were 
going; and they had to suffer in silence his bewilderment, 
his anger, and finally his grief. 

‘‘Come back,’’ he said at the parting. ‘‘I was bilin’ 
mad at you for a minute, but I’m an old man, and — I'l! 
always be waitin’ to hear vou ridin’ up this trai] again 
some day.”’ 

But Will and Martha felt a certainty that needed no 
expression: they were never to see the valley of the 
Lazy J again. 

Two days later they came out of the foothills upon a 
waste of sand and sage with the Twin Peaks on the sky- 
line. Strong light swept those cliffs and slopes and can- 
yon clefts; yet an aloofness as of great distance lay upon 
them, a baffling unreality like that of familiar contours 
seen through still blue water. 

Another day of plodding silence brought Will and 
Martha to the very foot of the peaks; but upon the saddle 
and above timber-line that unearthliness clung until 
nightfall. 

‘We can get across the range quickest by takin’ the 
road to'Elkton Pass,’’ said Will next morning. 
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‘‘But—if he didn’t,’’ said Martha, ‘‘we’ll find out 
quickest by goin’ up to the saddle; and he’ll be near there 
too. Oh, I hate to, but we must, Will.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you fret, Martha.’’ 

Then they put themselves to the panting effort of the 
climb. After the breathing while just beneath the saddle, 
they started twice to mount the last few yards; twice 
they stopped, silent in the stillness of the peaks, staring 
into each other’s fearful eyes. 

Then Will broke into speech with a passionate quicken- 
ing of his Texan drawl. ‘‘Martha, if he has went and 
done it, and anybody was killed or drownded —I cain’t 
have you go down to the valley with me!’’ 

Martha stretched out a quick sun-browned hand and 
pressed its palm over his lips. ‘‘I’m goin’ just wherever 
you do, Will. I couldn’t do anything else.’’ 

Slowly they crossed the saddle, gazing straight before 
them, out upon clouds and light-giving blue. So they 
came to the verge of the cliff, stared down the long gray- 
green slope — and saw at the foot of it a small blue oval 
with appendage of vivid green, the lake and all its farms. 

For a time they could do nothing but look and look 
again. 

‘*Martha, what’ll we do? Go down and tell ’em to keep 
a lookout, or will we hunt for Martin first?’’ 

The question was answered for them by movement 
among the spruces. They knew who was to appear. It 
was Jim Martin, ragged shirt swept by ragged beard, 
corded brown hands clutching the slanted rifle, and pale 
eyes glowing as with two tiny white-hot filaments. 

Then came the high, slow voice. ‘‘You folks is just in 
time.’’ 

Will and Martha could not move or speak. 

‘‘The lake is nigh full. They’s a rain comin’ up now 
that will run it over. I been waitin’ for that. I want it to 
be plumb full, runnin’ over. Look!’’ 

Northward, half hidden by the peak on their right, the 
broken upper clouds had united to meet another rising so 
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quickly from the earth that it grew and spread as they 
watched. 

‘‘Vengeance is comin’! I’ll be goin’ down from these 
here high peaks tonight. I’ll wipe out all their doin’s.’’ 

It was not to be endured. Will spoke out. ‘‘No, Jim 
Martin, you ain’t. It’s wrong and we won’t let you do 
it.”’ 

Thunder arose muttering far below, rumbled louder, 
stumbled up the slope. There was no sound, no move- 
ment on the peaks, for Will and Martha stood waiting — 
waiting the pull of Martin’s finger crooked upon the 
trigger of the rifle leveled from his hip. 

‘*So that’s why you come up here, — spyin’, spyin’ on 
me! You folks belongs with them robbers down there. 
These peaks is mine! I’ll— Stand still!’’ 

Will had moved ever so slightly, screening Martha, 
drawing himself together. He spoke with all the mastery 
he could command. ‘‘Let’s talk sense, Jim Martin. You 
cain’t —’’ 

‘*You stand still! I’ll do the talkin’! I’ll say my say 
to you and then —’’ He thrust the rifle forward as if he 
were presenting a bayonet point. 

Thunder, deep-toned, pulsing, surged with each detona- 
tion wider and higher into the crystal stillness of the sky. 
Through this tide of sound cut Martim’s thin slow voice. 
Incoherencies, blasphemies, chanting of revenge, — there 
was no reply that Will or Martha could make; and minute 
by minute, unfaltering in the growing tumult, the rifle 
muzzle centered with swift, precise alternation, first on 
Martha, then on Will. 

Gradually thunder possessed the world. It bellowed 
in the canyons. It bounded up the slope, smote the 
zenith, and hurled its jarring bulk upon the peaks. 

A gust of cold wind shrilled through the spruces. Then 
Will and Martha became aware that the clouds had cov- 
ered the earth, buried it in seething vapor, writhing each 
moment higher toward the summits of the mountain. 

Risking everything Will put an arm about Martha and 
shouted, ‘‘Let my wife go, Jim Martin!’’ 
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‘‘No! You come up here together where you got no 
business to be and you’ll stay here together! Vengeance 
is comin’, comin’ fast! Iknow! I know these here peaks! 
They’re Injun peaks! They’ll bring vengeance! I’ll go 
down— They’s devils in these hills! God is up here! 
See the lightnin’! Injun medicine men brought all hell 
up here! See that!’’ 

From the rising cloud, flame had stabbed, crashing into 
the slope beneath the saddle. 

‘‘Tt comes here, right here! Ever’ storm they strikes 
vengeance! See that spruce —see them rocks? Hell 
hits here ever’ storm. I’ll let you get it! That’s what 
we’ll do to you! Move over to vengeance!”’ 

Awefully Will and Martha looked. They saw a tree 
blasted by ancient strokes and new, yet living; and they 
saw rocks split and drilled with round, smooth-lipped 
holes where the bolts had again and again sought some- 
thing deep-hidden. 

‘*Move over or I’l] shoot!’’ 

‘‘Not Martha, not Martha! I won’t—’’ Martha’s 
palm once more silenced Will. 

Her gray lips formed words slowly. ‘‘I’m goin’ with 
you, Will. I must.’’ 

With Martha’s face against his shoulder, Will stood 
close beneath the scarred spruce. Through the turmoil 
and horror, his eyes, desperately watchful, were held by 
one steady menace, small now and seemingly far removed 
yet more deadly than the lightning,—the muzzle of 
Martin’s rifle. 

‘‘Stand up still! They’ll hit there! I know them fires 
of hell! I’ve stood right here and watched ’em! They 
knows— They hits there always and not here on the 
edge of the clift! They’s vengeance in these hills — 
vengeance and Injun devils! Stand still!’’ 

A swirl of mist lashed up out of the gray chaos, flung 
cold mirk over the peaks, whipped itself utterly away, 
letting the sunlight, clear and swift, strike deep into the 
storm. And as Will and Martha felt those dazzling rays, 
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there came a strange thing, a hissing crackle in the tree, 
in the rocks, in the air close to their ears. Their finger 
tips tingled and the hair stirred and lifted upon their 
heads. 

‘‘Hear ’em—hear ’em? They’re lickin’ their lips! 
They’re gettin’ ready for vengeance! Stand still or I’ll 
shoot!’’ 

Martha lifted her eyes to Will’s. His arms tightened. 
For a moment, despite that shuddering roar and the 
malignant sting of electricity upon their very flesh, Will 
and Martha had the silence of those evenings in the valley 
of the Lazy J. 

The air thickened. A great bulk of cloud rolled up the 
slope, enveloped the peaks, and vanished before Will 
could move. Clouds above now, clouds below — flowing, 
twisting, torn by icy wind, flailed by cold rain, slashed 
with hail. Clouds thinning to mist, broken to the blue sky 
itself, then smotheringly thick, hiding momentarily that 
unwavering rifle muzzle. 

Incessantly, on the lower slope, on the peaks, from 
cloud to cloud, hurtled lightning, — roaring cascades of 
fire; stunning flares that rocked the mountain tops; 
streaming, flicking tendrils of flame; jagged bolts that 
blinded the eyes and seemed to rack the body with their 
splitting of the clouds. 

Martin’s voice became a thin, broken scream sounding 
between the crashes. ‘‘Vengeance! These hills — Injun 
vengeance !”’ 

Suddenly Will again felt and saw the sunshine. The 
clouds had parted so that he and Martha and Martin 
stood in a gigantic pit walled by shifting vapor. And at 
that instant, from the farther side of the pit there rolled 
toward Will a seemingly-slow yet inconceivably swift 
globe of golden fire. From it, level, straight as a sword, 
crashed out a beam of flame that smote the muzzle of 
Martin’s rifle. 

Will’s eyes could not catch what followed save that 
two more globes of gold moved out, identical, slow-rolling, 
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one close upon the other, vanishing in silence. Where 
Martin had stood, the line of rock showed clean against 
the cloud. 


The thunder and flame had passed. Martha, quivering 
in the shelter of a low, thick spruce, lifted a colorless face 
to Will, who knelt and put his arms about her. 

‘*He’s there, Martha,—three or four hundred foot 
down — on a ledge. I could see when the clouds broke. 
He — he’s gone, Martha.’’ 

Martha shuddered and clung. ‘‘ Will, I’m so cold and 
so scared, I want to go way from here quick! But we 
can’t — oh, we can’t — we got to stay!’’ She began to 
sob. 

‘‘Now, Martha, honey, don’t you fret.’’ 

‘*Oh, we can’t — we can’t go and leave him! I’m so 
cold, Will.’’ 

‘‘But there ain’t no way we could get at him without 
ropes and help. We’ll have to go down to the valley 
first.’’ 

‘¢ And tell everybody all about it and wait and wait. I 
can’t, I can’t go down there!’’ 

Thinned clouds lifted slowly. Vague at first, shaping 
with swift distinctness, the lake and the plain lay clear. 
Then Will and Martha looked down upon a land of vast 
and incredible peace, bearing a calm no storm of fire and 
death and fear had ever broken, upon homes safe now for 
all time. 

‘‘Look here, Martha.’’ Will lifted her to her feet. 
‘¢We done enough. Them folks down there don’t need to 
know about it. We won’t never go down to the valley!’’ 

‘ewill!’’ 

‘*Come on, honey. You’re plum shook to pieces with 
cold and we got to hurry. Hope I staked them horses all 
right. . . . I don’t reckon it’ll take long to build up 
our dam. . . . Old Rankin, now he’ll shore be glad 
to see us!”’ 


oe 
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Burrato Horn, the great chief 
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Woodmen, Farmers, Carpenters, Drovers 
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Setting: 

Woods on the Iowa shore of the Mississippi; trees mn 
the foreground, thicket at rear, log at edge of 
thicket. On one wing suggestion of river back- 
ground, on the other, lodges of the Indians. 


Enter Joliet and Dumont. 


JouieT. Wilderness, wilderness! No sea to end it? 
Those red men, — they have left you the long yellow hair. 
Ah, Dumont, they will hear you shouting out poetry, 
again. 

Dumont. Yes, still mine (touching his hair). They 
knew I was not spying. But Joliet, you do not lack the 
eye to see. This is not wilderness, this is a great country, 
the New France! That is why I gallop in metre. Will 
you hear? 

Jouret. Yes, for a New France. But don’t whoop it 
out the way you did yesterday. 

Dumont. Ouch! Your words bite. But I forgive you. 
Come, tie up your grouchy voice. I speak to your heart, 
to your ardor for your country. 


Bound for the southern gulf, 
Or bound for the western ocean, 
The Father of Waters leads, — 
We follow, — we follow. 


On the sunset shore of the river 
In the land of the Aiouwans 
The prairies lift and roll 

In pageantry of summer. 

With bee and with bird 

The wilderness is singing 

And the brooks hum low 

To the sweet wild grasses. 


QO, the seeker moves 
Over ways untrodden 
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Amid roses unfolding 

In the open meadows; 

There is elfin dancing 

Of the dews and shadows 

On the bitter-sweet 

Where the blackbirds chuckle; 
Spirits are weaving 

In the sunset meadows 

A mystery of beauty 
Purple-dim. 


Jouet. Bravo, Dumont. Curse these mosquitos. 
And so you, you do not mind these humming jaws, nor 
that under your sunburn your nose is peeling like an 
onion. ' 

Dumont. Monsieur Joliet, I have been told that in 
heaven there are neither fleas nor chiggers; yet I am in 
no haste to come to my quarters there. Our day’s job is 
irritating and absorbing. And if the words of the old 
Indian be true, — 

Jouret. To turn from the Father of Waters back up 
the Smoky Stream running in from the right, to swing 
off west on the Shallow Water to its source, to carry 
through the mountain passes and shoot down a great 
river to the salty sea of the west, — journeying many, 
many sleeps, many moons. New horizons, new troubles, 
the painted cannibals, human sacrifice! It is worthy an 
Odysseus. Curse these mosquitos. 

Dumont. We might be on his pilgrimage to the men 
who eat no salt, who know not the oar. We could build 
among them that altar to the unknown God. 

Jouret. Well, they have their medicine men, their sor- 
cerers, magicians. 

Dumont. I watched the last one; hardly a sorcerer. 
Rather a poet, a maker of phantasy, I think. Joliet, what 
say you to our sweet new land? 
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JoretT (reading). 
‘*Bound for the southern gulf 
Or bound for the western ocean, 
The Father of Waters leads, — 
We follow, we follow.’’ 
Bravo, Dumont, the wilderness is France. But phantasy, 
foh! a necklace of stone, and into the water with the 
lousy jade! She blocked your trigger finger yesterday. 
Phantasy! Name of a name of a mosquito! 
Dumont. No, Joliet, no. It helps one to see. And I, 
—I am not quite the fool of phantasy. 
Jouret. Yonder is Father Marquette. Come. 
Joliet and Dumont go out through the trees. 


Before the lodges. 
Enter Evening Sky, medicine stick in hand, and robe 
of sunset colors folded across his arm. 


Eventne Sxy. Old Man Coyote is not come, the fleet- 
footed bringer of news. (Seats himself.) 
Shall we find a counsel? the winds blow, 
Shaping and shifting the soft-lipped clouds. 
I remember the winter; the long black nights 
Wrestled to throw me down to their darkness. 
Storms are my teachers. 


My soul endures. 
Our elder brothers, Hawk and Buffalo, 
Beaver and Bear, sat in silence with me, 
Thinking of life. Under bitter snows 
I spoke with Wolf — the Gray Wolf, — 
Under snows, bitter snows. 


Like signals in the sky the colors move. 

The east wind told me, the waters told me, — 
They come, the white of skin, 

With strange wisdoms. 


rrr en 
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Shall we ask a counsel 
Out of the hurricane? or commune with sunsets? 
They come, bringing — 


The drum gives danger notes. Enter Buffalo Horn; 
warriors with weapons rush across the stage. Buffalo 
Horn gives signals. 

Voices heard: 

Halloo! Ho, ho! 

The drum again. 


Squaws (rushing to cover). The Dakotah! Where? 
How many? 


Warriors move to the point of alarm; scouts in other 
directions. 


Voices. Halloo! Ho, ho! 

Squaws. Where? How many? 

The white men appear. 

THe Wuite Men. Halloo! Ho, ho! 

The drum again. Buffalo Horn steps into the open. 

BurraLo Horn. Call them back. 

Drum ceases. A flute sounds. 

BurraLto Horn. The Black Gown bears a calumet. 
Lead them hither. 


Red Feather conducts the white men, with all respect, 
to the lodge where Buffalo Horn stands erect with hand 
extended toward the sun. At the direction of the chief 
two Indians bring as gifts a belt and moccasins. 


BurraLo Horn. How beautiful the sun is, O French- 
men, when you come to visit us! Enter our dwellings. 

Jouiet (offering cloth and beads). We bring tokens of 
friendship. 

Marquette. Our hearts thank you and bless you. 

As they move to enter, the drum sounds three sharp 


rolls, and two Indians rush in dragging the dishevelled 
Dumont. 


First Inpian. O Chief, a skulker! 
Seconp Inpian. A spy in the thicket! 
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Burrato Horn. Is this some trap? Why were you 
hidden? 

Dumont (to Joliet). I was not hiding. There is a 
little lake. The lotus, the lotus grows there. 

Jouret (to Buffalo Horn). Our poet, Dumont, Chief 
Buffalo Horn. A little cracked up here, you know. 

BurraLo Horn (to Joliet). And what is your word to 
him? 

Jouret (to Dumont). You’re a goner, old man, a goner, 
beard, bones and buttons! If you ever get back to a 
tombstone, yours will be inscribed Phantasy. 

BurraLo Horn. So that is how the gods have blessed 
him. Well, turn him over to Evening Sky. Come, enter 
unto peace. 

They go out, leaving Dumont alone with Evening Sky 
who assumes his magic robe, seats himself on the grass, 
and after a little pause sneaks. 


Eveninc Sxy. Land and water offer us of their plenty. 
What the mind sees is no creature, what the heart hears is 
no voice. The roof of the sky was open and gifts de- 
scended ; the pulse of Mother Earth beat loud in a tune, a 
song. Vision and token are old, are come down from the 
first of things. He that hath eyes and ears, let him hear, 
let him see. Behold the symbols of the feast. 


Music. From the left enter, dancing, Bison, Deer, and 
Hare, and move across the stage to the right; as they 
reverse their steps and return to the left, Turkey, Quail, 
and Plover dance on from the right. 

After the execution of their figures the music changes 
to represent the hunter and the hunted, and the animals 
and birds dance off the stage. 

Enter from the left, Maize, All-Colors, and recites the 
lyric of the maize. 


THe Maize. 
The ‘slanting rain comes down in May, 
The May sun shines; 
The smell of the loam is rich in May, 
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And the May sun shines 
On the shoots, 
Green shoots; 
Beat the drum, 
Let us dance; 
Behold the springing of the maize. 


The green leaves bow to the left and the right, 
Heavy with dew; 
They strike the knees, they brush the breast, 
And the tassel plume 
Shakes delicate bloom 
On the morning air; 
Beat the drum, 
f Let us dance 
i The joyous carol of the maize. 





The wind spoke gently to the growing ear, 
‘*Your silken hair is tawny.’’ 

The sun spoke loud to the ripening ear: 

‘‘Let husk and kernels harden.’’ 

; Then feast 

On the maize; 

; Beat the drum, 

Let us dance 

For the sacred feast of the maize. 


Dance music; from the left Red Maize and White Maize 
dance on; from the right Yellow Maize and Blue Maize. 

As the Maize dance ends, the earlier music is resumed, 
and from the right dance on Plums and Berries; from 
the left Grapes. As the music continues the birds and 
; animals return for the ensemble. Music changes to the 
hunter and the hunted and carries the dancers off. 


Otp Man Coyote (behind the thicket). Oh-hu-hu-ho, 
ho-ho! 
Dumont. What is that? 
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Evenine Sxy. Nothing, only Old Man Coyote laugh- 
ing. 
Oxtp Man Coyore (comes on singing). 
The beasts of the wood put out their claws, — 
Oh-hu-hu-ho, ho-ho! 
They smack their lips and they lick their jaws, — 
Oh-hu-hu-ho, ho-ho! 


Bones and all, bones and all; 
We gobble them bones and all! 


My snout offers honorable greeting, Evening Sky. But 
hello, who’s your friend? 

Evenine Sxy. Dumont, a maker of phantasy. 

Coyotr. Greetings, Dumont; my snout bows low to 
you and to Evening Sky. A hard nut, a hard heart, he 
cracks ’em. But what is phan — phantasy? 

Dumont. Phantasy, sir, is a drink of air; the flavor of 
an imaginary sausage. 

Coyote. Imaginary sausage. (Licks his chops.) But 
what does the belly say? To the crows with phantasy. 


Bones and all, bones and all, — 
We gobble them bones and all. 


Eveninc Sxy. We must humor him under the full 
moon or he may run mad. Hearken, I hear a song, young 
men singing the midsummer rites of the Earth Mother. 
She makes answer out of her bounty. 


Music. Enter Earth Mother and Young Men. 


Youne Men (full chorus). The Earth is our mother, 
— happy, loving mother, — 

EartH Motuer. Put your lips to my breast, comfort 
ye, my children. 

Youne Men. 
After the heat of the chase, her springs are cool-flowing; 
After the wearisome journey, luscious her scarlet berries ; 
The plum has a delicate bloom, in autumn sunlight bask- 

ing. 
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Kart MortHer. 

Feast ye, my children, couch on the fragrant grasses. 
Youne Men. 

Day-long the paddle song — 
EartH Motuer. Rest ye, my eager ones. 
Younc Men. 

Now for the blessed maize, we thank thee, Mother. 
EartH MortHer. 

Rest in peace on the power of my spirit. 

Put your lips to my breast, comfort ye, my children. 


The song ceases. Strains of soft music die away. 
From the lodge of the feast voices are heard as if the 
feasters are rising. 

Evening Sky lays aside his magic robe, and with Du- 
mont and Old Man Coyote retires to a log at the edge of 
the thicket. 

Enter from the feast, Joliet, Marquette, Buffalo Horn, 
Red Feather, and other Indians, and the young son of 
Buffalo Horn. 


JouieT. Always south? 

BurraLo Horn. Always south. 

Jouret. Into the Gulf, then. We seek also the Big 
Water of the Sunset. 

BurraLto Horn. The Dakotah, eager for scalps, will 
block your way. 

Jouret. We should find Quivera, the rich mines, golden 
cities. 

BurraLo Horn. A tale, a cloud-land. Abide. 

Jouret. We are under orders. Our chief bids us fol- 
low the great river. 

BurraLto Horn. My friends, the way is full of perils, 
disease, demons. On the lower stream hostile bands kill 
those who would reach the Gulf. Abide here in peace 
and plenty. Commune with our wise men, our young 
men. 

Marquette. We are deeply grateful, Buffalo Horn. 
Tonight, we remain. Accept, now, our brotherly tokens. 
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This cross is a witness from the All-Father. He sends us 
that He may be made known to all the peoples. This 
medal is a testimony from Monsieur the Count de Fron- 
tenac, the great captain of the French. He has subdued 
the Iroquois. He desires your friendship. 

BurraLo Horn. All honor to the worthy tokens! How 
good it is, my Brother, that you should visit us! Here 
is my gift, my son, from my heart to your heart. 

Marquette. Let him be a son to us both. All blessing 
upon him, and upon you. 

Jotret. Grant now your witness to the peace. 

BurraLo Horn. Tarry this night. In company we will 
celebrate the calumet rite. 


All except Evening Sky, Dumont, and Coyote enter the 
lodges. Music. Voices are heard singing. 


Srncuie Voice. 

There was war in the land; 

Drums and weapons were calling. 

The bowstring twanged, the arrow sang, — 
CHORUS. 

Peace, let there be peace. 
SInGLe VOICE. 

For I worship the Calumet, 

And a dream subdues my passion ; 

A wreath for the Manitou, 

And a wreath for the sun in heaven. 
CHoRUus. 

Peace, let there be peace. 
SINGLE Voice. 

I hear the gentle babbling 

Of water over the pebbles; 

And the leaves of the willow turn and stir 

With a happy sound, as light, as light 

As the breath of sleeping children. 
CHorvs. 

Peace, let there be peace. 
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During the singing of this lyric the stage is being pre- 
pared for the rite of the Calumet. Warriors spread a 
large painted mat of rushes; won it they place a spirit- 
bundle; at the right of this, the Calumet. All around as 
trophies to the Calumet stand clubs, war-hatchets, bows, 
arrows, quivers, spears. 

Enter Buffalo Horn, Joliet, Marquette, Red Feather, 
Warriors. 

When the singers with lighted pipes move out on the 
stage each in turn salutes the Calumet by blowing smoke 
toward it reverentially, as if offering mcense, then takes 
a seat in the semicircle under the branches. 

Buffalo Horn, Joliet, Marquette, and Red Feather seat 
themselves in the semicircle. The dancer appears mm the 
middle of the assembly. He offers the pipe (taken from 
the mat) to the sun, stem first, as if for the sun to taste. 
He offers it to the earth, then to the four winds in turn. 
He makes it spread its wings as if about to fly. Then he 
offers it to the singers that each may taste it. Allis done 
im cadence. 

The drum begins. The dancer signals a warrior to 
take arms from the mat and enter the combat. The war- 
rior approaches with arrow, bow, and war-hatchet, and 
begins the duel against the dancer whose sole defense is 
the Calumet. There is attack and defense; blows are 
parried; flight and pursuit, the pursued facing about and 
becoming the pursuer. Allis danced with slow, measured 
steps to the drums and voices. 

The dance ends. 


Dancer. When I, Shadow-of-the-Wolf, first became a 
warrior, I accompanied my father, Swift Hawk, and 
seven other hunters far up the river of the Cedars. The 
Dakotah in war paint came to us. Of our band, I with 
four others, brought home eleven scalps. My father 
sleeps by the river of the Cedars. 

Now I will smoke the Calumet with Black-Gown and 
the Frenchman. 
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I was with Buffalo Horn when he chased the Osage 
from our hunting ground. 

I was with Red Feather when the Dakotah set fire to 
the woods to burn our village. 

Four years since I crossed the prairie from the Moin- 
gonan to the Pekitanoui. On this shore of the river I 
fought two Pawnee warriors. I came home with a wound, 
but their scalp-locks hang in my lodge. 

Now I will smoke the peace-pipe with Black-Gown and 
the Frenchman. 

Burrato Horn. Brave deeds are well remembered. 
The Calumet dance is an honor to our tribe and to the 
dancer. Accept this beaver robe, O Shadow-of-the-Wolf. 
Our guests shall forever be our friends. 


Shadow-of-the-Wolf places the Calumet in the hands 
of Buffalo Horn, who draws smoke, then passes the pipe 
to Joliet; the pipe is sent on around the council, and re- 
turned to Buffalo Horn. 


BurraLto Horn. Together we have worshipped the 
peace. Between us it is sacred, everlasting. This Calu- 
met is the witness from us to you. (Buffalo Horn pre- 
sents the Calumet to Joliet.) 

The singers on the stage take up the song. 

Srncie Voice. 


Alone, I found the teepees 

And many a hostile warrior; 

I bear with me the strength of their chief, — 

His scalp-lock at my girdle. 

My tomahawk is red, 

And I lead their women captive, — 

War, war, red war in the land! 
CHoRUs. 

Peace, let there be peace. 
Sr1ncie Voice. 

For I worship the sacred pipe, 

And a dream subdues my passion, 

A wreath for the Manitou, 

And a wreath for the sun in heaven, — 
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Corus. 
Peace, let there be peace. 
Srncze Voice. 
For my body loves the touch of the grass 
In the falling afternoon; 
My body loves the touch of the grass 
And the kiss of the sinking sun. 
And I hear the mourning dove, — 
I echo her on my flute: 
I am here my love, I am here my love, — 
CHorvs. 
Peace, let there be peace. 


All except Evening Sky, Dumont, and Coyote enter the 
lodges. They watch the sunset lights through the trees. 
After a pause. 


Coyore. 
O, once I was a god, a god — (turns his nose to 
the sky and howls). 
Dumont. And therefore you mourn to the moon? 
Coryotz. A habit at sunset. I worship the light and I 
mourn for my father. 
Dumont. Your father? 
Corotz. A frightful sickness carried him off. He died 
of a phantasy. 
For the bat-folk rule the roads of the dark, 
Shooting arrows at the moon; 
They snare the sun in the lotus pool, 
And night comes soon. 
Night — soon. 


My father tried to save the sun, 
But quicksands rise and rise; 
Above his knee, around his neck, 
And the fish make love to his eyes, — 
Amber eyes. (Mourns again.) 
Evenine Sxy. Be comforted. This is Midsummer 
Even. Under the blessing of the pipe we may be fortu- 
nate in dream and vision. 
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Evening Sky assumes his magic robe. Smoke and in- 
cense. Soft music. Enter as he names them, the spirits. 


Eventne Sxy. Lo, as of old, the Spirit of the Land. 
Rovers and Dwellers, plead for her favor, while Waters, 
Trees, Winds, Sun, Fruits, Flocks, follow her. Hearken 
to the Rovers. 

Rovers (chant). 

The Earth is our mother, a mystery of beauty, — 

Sold? Wounded? — Never! 

The comfort of her spirit is the sunlight; 

With joy, with love she feeds us. 

O Mother Earth! 

Dwe.uers (chant). 

Nourish the Dwellers! Love the Dwellers! 

The sky loves the stars. 

How shall you bear if you be not wounded? 

The dusk is wounded by stars. 

Bison fail, and forests fall, — 

Flocks will follow, sheaves will cluster; 

Body and spirit have motherly uses, — 

O Mother Earth! 

Eventne Sxy. She chooses the Dwellers. 

Rovers (chant). 

Rovers, Rovers, disinherited, 

Into new wilderness we depart. (Rovers go out.) 
Eventnc Sxy. Come, Spirits, give welcome. 
Water Sprrir. 

Drink of our plenteous springs, 

And move on our waters. 
TREES. 

Under shadowy branches 

Find grateful rest. 

SUNSHINE. 

I kiss your cheek and your blowing hair, 
Over the flower and the dew. 


WInDs. 
We the wanderers 
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From the world’s corners, 
Name this your homeland, 
Land of the Aiouwans. 
F Locks. 
In blossoming meadows 
The wild flock is feeding; 
Your step, your voice, — 
We welcome the master. 
Fruits. 
Blossom on vine, and blossom in thicket, 
Laden tendrils and branches that bend, — 
For the Dweller! For the master! 
DwELLeERs. 
The earth is our mother, 
The sky is our father, 
They love and cherish us forever. 


Soft music; the spirits steal away as if dismissed by 
Evening Sky. As the music deepens in magic, enter 
Brother of April, Sister of Summer, and Daughter of the 
Moonrise, and make as if they would dance. Coyote joins 
them. Evening Sky signals to them. 


Evenine Sxy. Brother of April, and Daughter of the 
Moonrise, stand you here; you, Sister of Summer, over 
yonder; and you, Coyote, a little more retired. There is 
a singing in the air. Hearken. When it pauses, begin 
your dance. 

(Chorus off stage.) 

T love you, O quickening rivers, 

Embraces of wind and of sun; 

April is dancing and singing, 

And saps will run 

To color the leaf and the petal; 

And the swelling bud will blow 

While the father sky to the mother earth 

Is bending low. 
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The earth and the sky are beloved and lover, 
And the sky bends low; 

Sunset and moonrise, intimate glances, 

Soft bright hair, the soothing of twilights, 
Lip to delicate lip responsive, — 

Bending low. 


Dance of the four ending with Brother of April and 
Daughter of the Moonrise as foreground figures. 


(Chorus off stage.) 

And this is the joy of all generations, 

Branches are bare and leaves are singing, 

And the hard fruits are rounding and coloring, — 
Goodly is the bliss when a child is born! 

Lips at the breast, baby lips at the breast, — 

O Mother Earth! 


The wolf cub shall sleep on his dam’s shaggy coat, 
And the spotted fawn nuzzle the udder; 

The infant fairy cradled in violets 

Suck with a mouth so dewy delicate; 

And human children shall still their cries, — 

Lips at the breast, baby lips at the breast! 

O Mother Earth! 


Dance of the four which carries all of them off the 
stage except Coyote who takes a position at the log in 


the rear. 





The music changes. An Indian hunter with squaw and 
children crosses the stage as if retreating from the land. 


Evenine Sry. 
The vision broadens, my own race passes 

As runs the shadow of an April cloud; 

And the white men come, shaping and coloring 
The land with their lives, — 

Behold! — Hearken! 
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Dumont comes forward and stands beside Evening 
Sky. The wand changes into his grasp. Evening Sky 
lifts his hands in blessing and then begins his retreat to a 
position beside Coyote. Music in the pauses interpreting 
the changes. 

Enter Hunters and Trappers; they move slowly across 
the stage. 


Dumont. 
In the wilderness the rifles bellow 
To scurry and flurry of wing and paw; 
The deer feed far from the native thicket. 


Enter Woodmen, Carpenters, Farmers, Drovers; their 
families follow; a Schoolmistress with a group of chil- 
dren. 


Dumont. . 
Axe and hammer echo in rivers; 
Cowbells tinkle, schoolbells clang. 
By bridge and hill the wagons rattle. 


Enter Teamsters, Factory Workers, Mechanics. 


Dumont. 
Tasseling corn waves in the wind; 
Above tall chimneys tasseling smoke. 
Over trafficking cities a blur of smoke. 
The vision grows! Behold, hearken! 


The music assumes a new range and passes from splen- 
dor to splendor. 


Enter Architects, Builders, Engineers. 


Dumont. 
Like thunderheads climbing a sunset sky 
Their columned walls arise. 
They harness the moon and the mountain snow; 
Butterflies play in the meadow, 
Winged men play in the clouds. 
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Enter Scholars. 


Dumont. 
They have tracked the nameless gods in stone, 


Girdled the seas with a voice; 
Spanned the rush of the spinning stars, 
Counted the pulse of the sun. 


Enter Artists. 
Dumont. 


The brush has borrowed a rainbow 

For painting hopes and dreams; 

The chemistry of spring, 

And the homes of men who toil, — 

The smoke and the sweat of toil, 

And the glory of life outbursting 

From broken and homely humanity, — 
Cello and harp of the spirit 

In the angry fingers, passionate fingers, 
Caressing fingers of life. 


Enter Musicians. 


Dumont. 





Moonlit chanting pass, 

And stiff-toned hymns; 
Fiddle assembles the feet, 
And burly horns are blowing. 
Sounds gather like clouds, — 





Groanings, massy, of the frame of the earth; 
Wind in the autumn leaves, and wind in the 


mountain gorge 
And the dripping of summer rain 
Enfold the fifing, the bellow, 
Of insect and bison, 
The growl and the howl 
Of grizzly and coyote. 


The sounds are lover and lover, 
Enfolded. — 
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The music continues. As the last of the procession of 
white men passes from the stage — 


Demont. 
Blessed are they that dream and shape, 
Blessed are those that toil; 
Blessed are all who come to dwell 
In the land of the Aiouwans. 
Dumont (looking at the medicine stick as he moves 
from the stage with Evening Sky). Wilderness now, — 
And yet, and yet not quite the fool of phantasy. 


Coyote rises from loa; yawns, stretches, rubs eyes, 
scratches himself, leers round at stage, licks his chops. 


Coyote (sings). 
O the coyote took a louse to wife, — 
What a home — home! 
And the beaver wept for his lonely life — 


But Beaver, Beaver! He’s another poet. Eats all 
kinds of wood and calls it fish. Ha-ha. And what does 
his belly say? Or mine, what does mine say? 

(Catches mouse.) 

Good mouse! 

Ha-ha-ha! You must laugh too. Ha-ha. 

Jump down my throat and giggle as you go! 
Giggle! — Giggle! — 

Good mouse. 

And you makers of poetry, you will meet him in, — in, 
— well, in phantasy. 

(Sings. ) 

Bones and all, bones and ali! 
We gobble ’em bones and all. 
Bones and all, bones and all, — 
We gobble ’em bones and all. 


With this song, Coyote departs. 








THREE POEMS 
By WaDE OLIVER 
ESTRANGEMENT 


He never found that far look 
Along the roads we go. 

He’s been a distant journey 
And could not let me know! 


He’s been a distant journey 
With longings past recall, 
And yet, save in his dreaming, 
He has not gone at all. 


The same sun climbs the heavens, 
The same stars wheel and race; 
But O, the wee, the slow smile, 
The far look on his face! 


BEFORE THE SHRINE 


My lips are dumb before the shrine 
Wherein your fragile beauty glows; 
A sense of splendor all divine 
Across my wondering spirit blows 
As I behold within your eyes 

Deep upon deep of mysteries. 


And I am as a child whose lips 

Drink wonder from the bowl of heaven 
When down the long, blue twilight slips 
The first, frail, trembling star of even, 
And, chariot-borne, the red sun rides 
Into the west where God abides. 
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SEEKER 


I have gone down so many, many roads 
Seeking for beauty through the sun and rain; 
I have not winced beneath black failure’s goads, 
But having failed, I have set forth again. 


I have not winced nor turned me from the quest; 
In incompleteness have I glimpsed complete 

The passing strange that flamed within my breast, 
The passing fair that whispered to my feet. 


How could I cringe before disaster’s goads? 
A blind man tapping with my spirit’s cane 
I go undaunted down the dusty roads 
Seeking for beauty through the sun and rain. 





TO JOHN KEATS 
By Irvine Brant 


How sad will be that season, gentle bard, 
When poetry’s refining fires are cold, 

And youth, upon the tomb of age grown old, 
Feels not the gray up-pressing stones retard 
His veins. Then, as in Italy, the shard 

Of death shall pierce thy breast again — and hold 
Thee to the famelessness of earthen mould. 

So be it: when the heavens are unstarred 

And beauty fades and on a lover’s tongue 
Impassioned words no more are said or sung. 
Then shalt thou die! Or if that seems too soon 
T’ll grant thee life until the waxing moon 
Repels the tide, or till its full-beamed power 
Shines not on love’s first lip-commingled hour. 








WINTER EVENING 


By Nora B. CUNNINGHAM 


The leaves have been gone so long that the trees have 
forgotten. ... 

— Why does the evening bend so tenderly over the pool? 

— The pool that is shining and still, like a face of in- 
credulous joy, 

Surprising a look of love in eyes that had long been 
averted. .. . 


Only the trees will not answer the softened mood of the 
evening — 

Contorted and black and still against the glow of the 
sunset — 

Stoics that stand unmoved by dreams and love and 
caresses, 

Bracing themselves for the winds that shall roar from 
the north tomorrow. 
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